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ABSTRACT 

This document descrjibes an instr actional packet 
designed to help teachers develop effective techniques for aonitoring 
classrooi behavior. Honitoring student classrooa behavior requires 
the possession o^ a meaningful set of categories vith which to 
describe student behavior, the ability to identify exaaples of those 
behaviors in the context ^ classrpoi^activity, and the ability to 
classify student behaviors froa lultiple groupings. In the package. 
**Honitorln^ Clissrooi Behavior** three filas are sequenced to create 
inproved skill in observing and classifying student behavior. In the 
first fill the settings are described, i.e., a third and tenth grade 
class engaged in art and science activities respectively. Five 
categories of student behavior are defined and examples of each are 
shown. Two goals are addressed in the second fill. First, .the 
concepts are presented in a more complex context deaonstrating the 
difficulties inherent in classifying huaan behavior. Second, the 
trainee i^ asked to try to use the categories in classifying student 
behavior. In the third part, an attempt is Kade to simulate the 
N:ondltion in an actual classrooi where a teacher lay be asked to 
■o nitor jthe— b e havlo rB of a variety of students at the saie~-%iie. 
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Ont of the pressing concems repoartad by preaexvlce^ and 
inservlce teachers^ especially neir teachers^ is the iorea of class* 
Tocn nanageflMnt ^f discipline* Hdwever^ and IhgarsoU. 

Jackson aAl vaiden^ point oat| althoui^ discipline and dassrocca 
amagaBeot racuir as areas of concern^ little attention has been 
directed tomrd ttoose areas in research and devalcspaMat i]|| taacher 
edttcation^^ Hhe purpose of Itonltorina Clataroon B^riwrlor" is to respond 
to that needs. Slpaoifically^ these protocol Materials are int^ended for 
use in dareloping ikills appropriate to posltiire dasavocn controls 
Classrooai control (discipline) is considered a reeacnahle dbjectlvt 
for the dassrocBi teecfaer and positiTe control need not be eqiaatedr 
irith corporal coctrcO^ An afftetiTa teaChar aay effictiTely exercise 
control in his/her dassrocA by ccnveyine an iqprtaaion to the sta- 
dents of being an active agent in the clasarocn^ using conAroX as a 
positire OQgpo nent of natntaining ongoing actlTities*' Ibnitoring 
is presuMd to be antecedent to positiva claasroesi octttrol, 

tffectiva wanagwsBt of the olaaarocM includes both (a) estato* 

.-I _ - 

lishMfmt and jtalntaBance of a dassroaa cliMte idddi ftaolUtites 
leamiing and (b) Interreation nben minor beterlor distuxbancas oceur^ 
to lessen the dieneQS of those siMr dlstuxtenees fMa bttrnwlni 
"discipline probliSM^ or Mjor dlsr^ptions• Bounin' preaenta eridanee 
lihich in dica te s that eff a(?t)lire teachers nsa a etrateor of Mnlltoring 
and tewRlng «tud«it b«h«ylors to ijunn raooth aiuMooi fjiw- 
UoQlng. Tbm priauy prcudM of thM« ^vioool Mteriala U tbat 
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mo&ltorlng is a nocesMry presursor to effective cleflsroom control 
lu gtiheral terms, to '"monitor*' means: 

To attend to or keep ' leck over a situation 
or activity irlth pairticular reference to signs 
of malfunction.^ 

Translating this definition Into the context of teacher b^avior, 
to "monitoring classrMm behavior" means: 

To imtdh over or attand to classroom events 
with particular attention to those oatei^ries 
of behavior that stre related to smooth group 
functioning* 

The effective dassroom teacher monitors student behavior to 
maintain both a smooth classroom olimite and a lack of disnvtiom* 
BO or she observes and classifies student behsnrior iiith pertieolar 
attention to signs of trouble* Monitoring becomes the stimDOtts for 
decldii« nhat further action is needed. Ih othMr nords^ mcmltorlng 
foz^ a base on nhich to make decisions about apprq(priate inter-* 

vwtlon itt^s. (I\)r further daterlptidii of posatble tMdier 

IntexventlcABf tM XoubIa' and Borg^.) S^sas^ has •ham tSitt tbar* 
are wide dlaenpanclaa In iadirlduala^ aInLlltlea to wnltar aura tban 
ooa ela««roan-ltk» arant. Denmds tbat a taadiAr Monitor'' eXaaa- 
torn balMTlor iMiM anlnbali^jas otbar aotlTitiM aajr K. no aaall 
taak, particularly lAiaa tt% taadiar doaa not loam to aooltMr. 
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The MQterlala 

"Monitoring Classroom Behavior" consists of en Instructor's 
manual and thr^ee l6aA^ color films • The films are sequenced to 
(1) present a set of catesorles for use in nonitorlnG alcms vlth 
exaoples from classroom sequences; (2) provide a setting for teachers 
to classify soudent hehaviors into these categories; (3) provide 
teacher trainees with a simulated experience which approxlAates the 
task of monitoring in a classroom vlth multiple groupsT; and (k) develop 
the skill of monitoring over increasingly ccoplex demands, 

Ihe Concepts 

Monitoring involves a combination of human capacities and 
ahillties. At least one of these is the possession of an ade^piate set 
of categories with which to organisse the masy b^aviors that are 
observed. Most behaviors in the normal cXassroom can be sorted into 
five categories of bdiavior. Behavior can be either Cto^^sk or Off* 
Task and it can be either Interactive or Isolated (non«interactive) • 
In some cases, a behavior may be labeled as Iptnisive » 

On>Task and Off*>Task Brtrnviors ^^ Student brtiavlors ^t have 
outward appearance of being related to the task as defined by the 
teadier are considered to be on-taskt The nature of on-task b^viors, 
by definition, vary conaiderably with the tjfpe of task, 1!taus, under 
sooe classroom. conditions, discussion may be considered as on«task 
behavior. Bowever, in the context of test taking, the same behavior 
mii^t be considered as off-task. Thus, students* behaviors that have 




the appeexttoce of not 'b«lne rolevairtj or being non-coodMCtv* to the 
tasfc as defined "by the teacher are coiiaidered to be off-ta»k.* 
Off -task behavior may or may not dwnand tecKiher Inteinrention. This 
point "Will be elaborated yj^oo. later. 

Interactive and Isolated Behaviors , On-task and off •'task 
behaviors can be interactive or isolated. Student behaviors that 
occur in condvnctloo with, or in response to another perfon In tb» 
classroom (either student or teacher) are defined as interactive. 
Student behaviors that are predominently non-lnt«ractlve or ar« •ngaeBd 
in by a student alone are termed isolated. Both Ipteractive «jd 
isolated behavior can be appropriate (oJr imOTf^P*****) ^ • fi*^'** 

^ass depending^ >q?on the task defined in tha^^^lass, ^ 

mtrueive Behaviors . Student behaviors that interfere ifith, 
dlsr|;tpt, or inhibit on*.ta«k liehaviors of others in the class ire 
des|lribed as intrusive. It is in this cateflory that aoit behaviors 
usuilljLJjlasaifled as ^^8r^ptive «e categori***. lixtrualve b^harlor 
nay be most likely to emerge from off -task Interactive bsihaviort 
con reasonably emerge from vBf ot four previout categories, 

Ibe relationship «BKmg these five eategories ta depleted in 
Figure 1. It may be argued that the cla88lfiQati?<i s9b«M la overly 
sljqple. However, repeated use has shown that It is deceptively so* 
Oce of the misleading characteristics of Wgure 1 Is that It 
lBg)lle8 that aU the bebeviorB described are soneboir independent and 

*»ote. SWW81 and hli associates® use a all^ftitly dlffeiwt de- 
flnltion for on^task and off-taak l>*h«vlor, TbfV V^in ^ 
dent 18 "doing nbat he 1» suspoaed tc be doing" or "not dotag i*«t be 
is stQposed to be dotngf" 
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discrete. For e::j]ipley It xmplles that q student's behavior is either 
on-task or off-'^^8k• That nay or Vj&y not be true. The nature of a 
leemlng task ttoy be such that a student can be in^/olveid in both on-tusk 
and off -task behaviors at the sane tioia. For exsaple, in the art 
class shovm in the protocol fUjus, a student say be simultaneously 
iiorking on an art project vhlle talking to his neighbor about some 
irrelevant activity • Thus, nblle the overt behavior of paiuting or 
sculpting is on-tasky the overt verbal behavior of talking to a friend 
about soiae activity other than the task at hand is indicative of off- 
task b^viors. As the task danands of 'the claiss Increase or beccaa 
aore difficult the likelihood of this occurring decreases,^ but there 
are a variety of tasks that occur irithin a classrocB that nay not 
demand total conmil'b&ent to r^-task behavior. Finally^ vhlle more 
elaborate categorization scheiaes may provide greater precision for 
psycholoslcal or educational reseurch, this Achene offers the advantage 
of being easily roMslbered by the clat^sroon teacher and thereby useful 
for decision making • 

Variations in Behavior 

A variety of cn-task and off -task behaviors typically displayed 
by children is not only typical but may be necessary fov effective 
learning • Consider for the moment an adult (yourself} in a teachors* 
ecnference^ a FTA meeting^ a classroom^ etc. Hcnr such of an hour is 
spent by that adult in on-task behavior? Sometimes more^ scmetlmes 
less* As a participant in a meeting one la likely to spend time 
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"doodling,>r vx'itlng notes to a friend, meikinG coanents to a neighbor, 
countlna th\ cracks in the A/all, etc. We, as adults, cannot aalntaln 
our attention on one thine ^or extended periods of time without 
thinking o2 other Uij^rtant or unlagportont things. Yet as teachers, 
we often ask children to do precisely vbat ve cannot. We Bust re- 
cognite that task Irrelevant behaviors are inevitable and are probaWy 
necessary psychologically. Further, in aoat cases, off -task 
behaviors are transitory and, as is the case of our oim adult behavior, 
a student nay return to on-task behavior with no teacher intervention. 
The question fenains, however, how nich off-taak behavior is pendasable, 
What rate of irrelevant behavior are we wllllns to allow? What Is the 
point at which off -task behaviors bccone unacceptable? 

Base Rate 

To use infoxiaatlon about the balance between on- and off -task 
behavior the teacher nist first deteni&e'an acceptable bue rate, 
mot is how »ch off-task as eoopared to on-Uik or bow wch InteraotlTe 
as ofiposed to isolated beUvlor la aecq^tabla? At least ^ m)C9 
factors enter Into the identification of those base rotea. first, the 
nature of iaskj second, the tolerance levela of the individual teacher. 

In any given task, altexatlon between on-taak and off-taak 
behavior will eaerge. There la soae ratio of cn-task to off-task 
behavior under which leaxnlng progreases well enough that teaeher 
intervention is unnecessary. HoWmr, the ratio betwMn on-task and 
off-taak behaviors may reoch an unacceptable level requiring teaolier 
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intervention. The point at nhich intervention nay be necesaary say 
be very different for a lesson in sultiplication of fractions and a 
lesson in creative draaa. Ibe acceptable amount of Interactive 
behavior ioay be lov during a test but high during a discussion of 
current events • 

Teachers vaxy in their ability to handle '^ise" in the 
daasroom. one teacher nay be able to effectively conduct a class 
irith a doaen activities going on in snail groins utth considerable 

intergroup aiKl intragroup dlacuasion, iihlle another teacher pref mps 

to have leas interaction* The point at vhlch the foaner nould inter* 
vene ifould be differ^ froB the point at nhich the latter would 
intervene. Hoiiever^ eq^l anrAmts of learning nay be present under 
both conditions. Each teacher^ hoMver^ norks vithin his or her ovn 
Units. Further, an individlaal teacher's Units nay change fron 
tine to tine. On one day a teacher nay he able to handle a situation 
that nig^ be described by en observer as controlled chaos itiile on 
the n^ day, Vhen a teacbet' has a headache, or stcnach trouble, nay 
be able to stand muth less. 

The point Is this, before a teacher can nake any reason ible 
evaluation of the status of a class, he or she nust first have a 
standard against lA^ich to evaluate its acceptability or unaceept«bxlity« 
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Slmultanews Scanning of Oroigs 



During an actual class, a teachor oay be asked to monitor 
the ongoing behaviors of a variety of chlliren at any given tine. 
That desaand aey be mxch that he or she nasfc monitor behaviors in 
distinctly separate grottps vithij? the sacw^ classroopt* A teacher 
oay be nonitoring or scanning bidMViors in one groiq;> irhile scanning 
behaviors in a second grol^p at the sane tlne« The extent to lihich 
xmist aonitor nore than two groq^ increases the difficulty of the 
task. Sounin? f^und that teabhers nbo could "overlap" or engage 
inseveral activities sianataneously ir their daaaroon, had fewer 
students off -task and a lamr rate of student deviancy than did teachers 
vho could not* SchUBB^ atteapted to v.^l'^iite Koonings concept of 
"overlapping" end its relationship to class jooi aareseMiit axki found 
that, wmcoa student teachers the ability to process saatlple-attentltA 
ti&sks ytiu significaniOy related to successful classroom aanageBent* 

Monitoring atudent alaasrocn behavior requires the possoasion 
of a aeaningful set of categories vith nhich to describe student 
behavior, the ability to identify mofil^B of those b^vlors In the 
context of dassroan activity^ and the ability to desslfy student 
o^haviors fron apoltlple groupings « 



The three filas in the package "Nonltortng Classrcxai Behaviozl" 
are sequAced to create improved skill in obserring and classifying 
student b^hevlor* Since aonltorli« la a a!^^ iie attMpted to devildp 
the peckage idth reference ta idetll learning prltskcipies* 
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In rfonlturlac Clessroott Behavior; Part the narrator first 
specifies the ijqportaace of loonltorlug for aalntainlng a smooth 
running classrocm. The settings of t^e films are then dascribed, 
l«e«^ a third and a tenth grade class are engaged in art and science 
activities respectively • Each class is further split into tuo croups. 
The five categories of student behavior are then defined end ex^saplars 
of each are shown, m the first fllm^ an atteiqpt ws nade to ur^ 
relatively "clean" eaceaplart of each concept. Monitoring is tuen 
identif iftd as a akill useful In fomlng ^e basis for appropriate 
intervention, the fx.ni ends by suggesting that the trainees di8C«is8 
the cooDonly held vlev that all off -task la disciplinary and demands 
teacher intervention. As ms discussed earlier^ that siay not be so* 
The best Inteiventlon may be no Interventioti. I*ve f^^und^ in fact^ 
that pointing to tt^ir own vaning attenti^ ^ inability to atWd 
consistently wz^cs vell« 

In Monitoring Classroom Behavior; Payt 1 1, two goala tre 
addxcaacd. Firot^ the concepts arc prosented ir a s»rc ccsplox contexts 
JcnoDDtratinc the difficultioo inherent In dassifyisig human b^Assvloir. 
Second^ the trainee is asked to try to use the oategonea in elasslfying 
i^tudent behavior. MbH^ feedback la provided on the fllm^ an Ine^toustor 
should inaure that the trainees have an adeqjuate understanding of the 
concepts « Tn the fU&t tho trainees are told to use a eoorlng sheet 
of the typ0 dioplayed on the foUovlxig page. 
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llhUe tryinc to classify behavior in the fllinecl aegments, the 
trainee laay becin to see the cllTficulty in handllns the task* Clearly 
monitorlnG requires pra^^^ice as rioea any skill f AaonQ the problems 
pointed out in the film is that b^vior cannot alimys be clearly 
put into oiie category or another since a student nay not be e;:hibitinG 
a clear e^miple of any category ^of behavior or he laay be exhibiting 
tMO or nore categories of behavior at the saine time the feedback 
frames represent consensus* An instructor uslx^ these films is encoruraged 
to feel free to atop the films and reshau sequences as necessary ea-> 
pecially in Film ITUsiber 2« It la very important that the trainees feel 
some comfort vith the categories before seeing Film r^!aibell 3* The task 
in the third film is very coiqplen^ 

In I bnitorlng Classroop Behavior: Part HI, an attaopt tms 
made to simalate the condition in an actual claasrocm lihere a teacher 
may be asked to monitor the ^ehavlori of a variety of otiXdcnts at tho 
seme time» For example^ a teacher may try to scan behaviors In more 
than one group at the scone time* To try to imitate that fiplitting 
of attention the t\fo cpeoa^& from one or the other of tSie ttro claasrooms 
are shotm at the sasie time througji the use of split screen techniqiues* 

Tttiinees should be f omamed that \Mb inability to .eor3rectly 
classify all hf^vior from one segment is not ov^vly important* 
Bather^ one should txy to improve hia/her ability to W&ome at ease 
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irltb the process* In a real cla.isroom a teacher vorHC (and shotilC) 
use supportive Iriforsoetlon from a longor sequence of behavior. Further^ 
some be iviors ni(sht be viotmd differently by a teacher cKice he/she has 
more Information. Vieirinc 6hort secments may have pedcGOgical advantaces 
but it may be like taliins q^iotes out of conte::t« 

Ih Film ITuxsiber 2 f eedbadi is provided of hou everts claasifiod 
the behaviors. The ei^erta Ticre ell individuals \/txo had considerable 
e:qE»erience tfith the catecoiies. Turther^ the filmed aegmsct^ nere 
shown several times and stopped to recompile any differences. Feedback 
for Film number 3 is included in the- instructor's manual* 

To reit^te, tne package is intended to develop skills 
appropriate to positive classroom control. It is presumed that 
tion itoring Student Behaviors is a precursor to effective dassrooa 
management. 

Monitoring Classroom 3ehovlpr 
is available through; 
FIB Qducatlonal ^Jedia 
Louisville » Kentucky 
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